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AN EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENTHUSIAST FOR 
PRIMITIVE POETRY: JOHN HUSBANDS 

A Miscellany of Poems, collected by a person of the name of Husbands, 
was published at Oxford in 1731. In that Miscellany, Johnson's Trans- 
lation of the Messiah appeared, with this modest motto from Scaliger's 
Poetics, Ex alieno ingenio Poeta, ex suo tantum versificator. 

This brief statement of Boswell's, 1 supplemented by a few details 
assembled by later students of Johnson, 2 represents all that even 
specialists have thought worth knowing concerning John Husbands. 
Yet he deserves a larger place in literary history than has so far 
been accorded him; for in addition to being the first editor of 
Johnson, he was a pioneer, and a singularly enthusiastic one at 
that, in the great movement of curiosity about the poetry of 
primitive peoples which in the next generation, with Gray and 
Percy and Diderot and Herder, was to constitute one of the most 
characteristic elements in European Pre-Romanticism. 3 



The known facts of Husbands' life are few. He was born at 
Marsh Baldon, Oxfordshire, in February, 1706. After attending 
school at Hereford, he matriculated in 1721 at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, and graduated B. A. in 1725 and M. A. in 1728. In the 
latter year he took orders and was elected a Fellow of his college. 
In 1731 he edited and published by subscription the Miscellany 
already referred to ; 4 with the exception of a set of Latin verses 
on the death of George I and the accession of George II (1727), 
it appears to have been his only publication. He was preparing 

1 Life of Samuel Johnson, ed. Croker (London, 1839), I, 61. 

2 See W. P. Courtney, A Bibliography of Samuel Johnson (Oxford, 1915), 
p. 1. There is no article on Husbands in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

3 Cf . P. Van Tieghem, " La notion de vraie poesie dans les Preroman- 
tisme europeen," Revue de litteratwre oomparee, Avril-Juin 1921, pp. 
225-30. 

1 A Miscellany of Poems By several Hands. Publish'd by J. Husbands, 
A. M. Fellow of Pembroke-College, Oxon. . . . Oxford : Printed by Leon. 
Lichfield, near the East-Gate, In the Year MDCCXXXI. 8vo. I have 
used the copy in the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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for the press another work, a Comparison of the Eastern and 
Western Poetry, when he died, November 21, i732. 5 

In the absence of this last work, which was apparently never 
printed, it is to the Miscellany that we must look for Husbands' 
ideas. The volume contained sixty-one poems, all but about fifteen 
of which were the work of the editor himself. As a writer of 
verses, Husbands was satisfied to remain safely within the limits 
of the prevailing taste. Paraphrases of the Scriptures; transla- 
tions or " imitations " of the ancients ; odes, songs, epistles of a 
mildly amorous inspiration; moral and descriptive pieces remin- 
iscent of Milton or Thomson — such were the directions, thoroughly 
typical of the second quarter of the century, which his efforts took. 
But the Miscellany contained also, in addition to the poems, a long 
Preface of over a hundred pages, which more than made up in 
the freshness and interest of its views for the commonplaceness of 
the verses that followed. 

The starting-point of the Preface, certain preliminary remarks 
aside, was a vigorous plea for the renewed cultivation of " Divine 
Poetry " in England. 8 To Husbands, as to Dennis 7 and Addison 8 
in the preceding generation and to Thomson 9 among contem- 
poraries, the great weakness of early eighteenth-century verse was 
its lack of religious idealism. Of late, he complained, " the Poeti- 
cal Character has . . . been separated from the religious. Our 
Beaux Esprits lay the Foundations of Wit upon the Euins of good 
Manners and Decency, and because they can be witty upon no 
other Theme, make their pretensions to it by Irreligion and Pro- 
phaneness." And yet " so many Arguments of the Goodness of 
the Deity offer themselves to our View, as are sufficient to make 
the most Insensible break forth into Poetry. . . . Every Leaf and 
Herb, the Birds of the Air, the Flowers of the Field, and even 
the Clods of the "Valley, bring his Creator to his Remembrance." 

6 For the biographical facts given in this paragraph, see besides the 
account in Courtney, op. cit., A Miscellany, p. 170 and The Gentleman's 
Magazine, November 1732, p. 1083. 

"As the pages of the Preface are unnumbered, it is impossible to give 
detailed references for the quotations in the text. 

' The Grounds of Criticism in Poetry (London, 1704), in W. H. Durham, 
Critical Essays of the. Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 1915), pp. 193-211. 

'Spectator, No. 453 (1712). 

'Winter, second edition (London, 1726), Preface. 
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Moreover, the " Mind of Man naturally delights in what is great 
and unbounded, and has room here to exert all her Faculties." 
What was needed to restore imagination and religious fervor to 
poetry was a more intensive study and imitation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Here were to be found the supreme models for con- 
temporary genius. " What innumerable Beauties might our Poetry 
be furnish' d with from those sacred Repositories? . . . These are 
the Writings which far surpass all human Compositions. . . . 
They exceed in Beauty and Propriety any Thing that was ever 
wrote by Man. The greatest Genius's among the Ancients fall 
infinitely short of the inspir'd Books." 

In order that the imitation thus proposed might be really fruit- 
ful, it was essential to understand the true character of Hebrew 
poetry and the reasons for its superiority over other models. To 
these questions Husbands devoted the main body of his Preface. 

II 

He began — and this for us is the most significant part of his 
discussion — by distinguishing two general types of poetry — the 
poetry of nature and the poetry of art. " As Nations improv'd in 
Knowledge and Politeness, the Sciences grew up gradually, and 
flourish' d with them in Proportion ; Systems in time were form'd, 
Methods of attaining to the Knowledge of them propos'd, and 
Precepts establish'd; so that what was originally natural became 
at length artificial. Hence Poetry (as People grew more refin'd) 
was reduc'd to Rules, and became an Art." The " Writers of the 
first Ages," on the other hand, " had no other Guide than Nature. 
The Essence of Poetry consists in a just and natural Imitation 
and Illustration of Things by Words, tending at once both to 
improve, and please : It consists moreover in a lively and affecting 
Manner of Writing, adorn'd with Figures, varying according to 
the Greatness, Nature, and Quality of the Subject. This may be 
eall'd natural Poetry, which (as was said) gave Birth to the 
methodical and artificial." 

Remains of " natural Poetry," in merit sometimes equal if not 
superior to the "artificial" masterpieces of Greece and Rome, 
were to be found among nearly all peoples, for as the human mind 
is "naturally turn'd for Harmony and Numbers," poetry was in 
the beginning the " universal Language of Men." Husbands him- 
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self had noted a number of instances in the course of his reading 
and conversation. He had learned (perhaps from Montaigne) 10 
of the existence of poetry among the Indians of America; he had 
acquired some knowledge of the Lapland poems printed by Scheffer 
(possibly no more than could be gleaned from Nos. 366 and 406 
of the Spectator); he had become familiar with Ole Worm's 
account of Old Norse poetry in his Danica Literatura, and appar- 
ently with Sir William Temple's remarks on the same subject in 
his essay Of heroic Virtue; he had been told by a friend who knew 
Welsh of the Odes of Taliessin; and he had read Selden's notes 
on the ancient British bards in Drayton's Polyolbion. All this 
was little enough, to be sure, when compared with what Gray or 
Percy knew of the same material a generation later; but it was 
sufficient to inspire him with an enthusiasm scarcely less marked 
than theirs, and, when one considers its date, even more significant. 
In early times, he wrote, 

Poetry was not confin'd only to the politer Nations. We may find some 
Remains of it among the most uncultivated People, and trace its Foot- 
steps even beneath the Pole. The frozen Laplander is susceptible of this 
Fire, as well as the Sunburnt American. Witness those beautiful Odes 
preserv'd by Scheffer, and those noble Strains of Poetry which the Learned 
Olaus Wormius has given us in his Eunice Antiquities. The Respect and 
Distinction which their Runes or Scaldei met with, was very extra- 
ordinary. 11 And 'tis really surprizing to find among those Nations, that 
are accounted Barbarous, Poems that may vie with any of the Perform- 
ances of Greece or Borne. Scallagbim's Ode is very much in the Spirit 
of Pindae, and comes up to almost any Thing We find in Him. u And I 
have been told by a Gentleman of a very good Taste, who understands 
that Tongue, that the Welsh Odes of Taliessm are equal to any thing in 
Antiquity. 'Tis indeed very certain, that the ancient Rbitains gave great 
Encouragement to the Muses. [Then follows an account of the three 
orders of poets among the Britains, drawn from Selden's notes on Polyol- 
bion, Book iv.] 



10 Essais, liv. I, ch. xxxi (ed. Dezeimeris et Barckhausen, Bordeaux, 
1870, p. 180). 

"A note to this sentence gives the text of two passages from Worm's 
Appendix. 

"Temple had made the same comparison in his essay Of heroic Virtue: 
" I am deceived, if in this Sonnet, and a following Ode of Scallogrim . . . 
there be not a vein truly Poetical, and in its kind Pindarick . . ." {Mis- 
cellanea, The Second Part . . ., Third Edition, London, 1692, p. 240). 
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In the same category of "natural" poetry as the Norse and 
Welsh Odes, Husbands placed the " ancient Poetry of the Hebrews." 
Its writers 

imitated Nature without Art, and without Study described agreeably 
Things, Sentiments, and Affections. For the Strength and Energy of the 
Figures, and the true Sublimity of Style, are a natural Effect of the 
Passions. No wonder therefore that their Diction is something more 
flourish'd and ornamental, more vigorous and elevated, more proper to 
paint and act Things before our Eyes, than plain and ordinary Recitals. 
This sort of Poetry is more simple, and at the same time worthy of the 
Majesty of God, than that which is regular and confm'd, which must with 
Difficulty express the Dictates of the Holy Spirit, and wou'd be apt to 
give some Alloy to the Sublimity of the Sense. 

Thus for Husbands the explanation of the superiority of the 
Hebrew writers over " the greatest Genius's among the Ancients "' 
lay in the fact that they were, like the Bards and Scalds of North- 
ern Europe, the poets of a primitive people, whose only guide, 
divine inspiration apart, was Nature. 

Ill 

How fundamental this postulate of the primitiveness of Hebrew 
poetry was for Husbands will appear from an analysis of his 
treatment of Old Testament meter and style. All attempts to 
reduce Hebrew versification to classical regularity seemed to him 
misleading and absurd. It was as impossible, he thought, to 
collect "any settled Prosody" from the Scriptures as from the 
Versi sciolti of the Italians or from a modern Pindaric ; and this 
for the reason that regular meter was "too artificial for those 
simple Times." " It is not to be doubted, that the first Poets 
were very inaccurate in the Art of Numbers. . . . How deficient 
in this respect were our old English Poets ? " They had indeed a 
" determin'd Stanza " and " stated Numbers of different kinds, 
which they call'd, Englyns, Cythdhs, & Athdls. 1S . . . But how 
unsettled our Poetry was, may be seen even in the Days of Chaucer, 
Lidgate, and Gower. . . ." In short, the supposition of modern 
critics that Hebrew poetry was written in regular and exact meter 
could proceed only from a disregard of its true character as poetry 
of "nature." 

13 Husbands again refers to Selden's notes on Book iv of Polyolbion. 
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As with meter, so with the other qualities of style. The "bold 
and lofty Expressions" of the Hebrew writers; their peculiar 
habit of using abstract terms for concrete — " a very strong, and 
forcible Manner of Expression"; their fondness for personifica- 
tions; their "beautiful Eepetitions " ; their similes and compari- 
sons "taken from sensible and familiar Objects, with which those, 
to whom the sacred Authors wrote, were daily conversant " ; their 
numerous allegories; their descriptions, "more strong and lively 
than those in any of the Poets " ; their extraordinary combination 
of simplicity and sublimity — these traits, which Husbands exem- 
plified at great length, especially from Job, Genesis, the Psalms, 
and the Prophets, were so many illustrations of "that lively and 
affecting Manner of Writing" which he had declared to be one 
of the marking characteristics of " Natural Poetry." The " primi- 
tivism " of his point of view stood out with especial clearness in a 
passing comparison of the poetry of the Hebrews with that of the 
modern Europeans: 

Their Phrases are certainly more ardent and intense than Those in any 
European Language, and the Figures more bold and vehement. Tho' 
Their Poetry was less artificial, 'twas more nervous, lively, and expressive 
than ours. They have nothing of the Finesse, Nothing that is over -wrought. 
This renders them so vivid, beautiful, and affecting. In a Word, there 
seems to be the same Difference between the Oriental and European Poetry, 
as between their Gardens and Plantations. Ours perhaps are disposed 
with greater Elegance, Order, and Regularity; but the inartificial Beauties, 
and agreeable Rudeness of Theirs, where Nature appears in all her Charms, 
and unsubdu'd by Art, give a wild and perhaps more forcible pleasure 
to the Mind. 

Here, then, was a body of poetry to which, because it was 
"natural Poetry" and still more the "natural Poetry" of an 
Oriental people, the standards of classical European art could not 
be made to apply. As to its essential superiority over the poetry 
produced by the aid of those standards, Husbands himself had 
no doubt : " the Genius of the East," he declared, " soars upon 
stronger Wings and takes a loftier Plight, than the Muse of Greece, 
or Rome." But he was aware that there were many among his 
readers who would demand stronger arguments than mere asser- 
tion to convince them of the justness of his view. For such he 
adopted two distinct, if not contradictory, lines of persuasion. On 
the one hand, he multiplied parallels from Greek, Roman, and 
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English writers to the beauties of the Old Testament for the pur- 
pose of stressing the likenesses which after all existed between 
the two bodies of poetry. On the other hand, and with emphasis 
now rather upon the differences which his whole treatment had 
served to throw into relief, he appealed for the final justification 
of Hebrew poetry to the principle of relativity in taste: European 
poetry was to be judged by European canons, Oriental poetry by 
Oriental : 

Our Art of Criticism lis drawn from the Writers of Borne and Athens, 
whom We make the Standard of Perfection. But why have not the Jews 
as much Eight to prescribe to Them, as They have to prescribe to the 
Jeivs? Yet to this Test We endeavour to bring the sacred Books, not 
considering that the Genius and Customs of the Israelites, were in many 
things very different from those of the Greeks or Romans. This is just 
as if an Inhabitant of Bantam shou'd endeavour to adjust our Behaviour, 
according to the Manners of his own Countrymen. . . . 

The Foundations of Criticism and Poetry, 'tis true, are the same in all 
Countries; yet the Idiom of a Language, and the Custom of Speaking, 
will warrant That amongst one People, which wou'd not be allowable 
amongst another. "Eloquence (says Crusaz) derives a relative Beauty 
from the Tempers or Conditions of the Persons to whom it is address'd. 
What in one Place, Time, or Circumstance is Proper, in another shall be 
Trifling and Absurd. . . ." Now, as the common way of speaking among 
the People of the East is vastly more elevated than Ours, so We must 
allow them to go beyond Us in the Warmth and Energy of their Figures. 
There is a great Difference in this Respect, between our colder Climates, 
and those warmer Regions, the Inhabitants of which, as they live nearer 
to the Sun, seem to partake more of his Heat and Vigour. . . . 

IV 

Such, in brief, were the ideas of John Husbands on primitive 
poetry. Viewed as the conclusions of a young Oxford man writing 
in 1731, a generation before the appearance of the epoch-making 
works of Lowth, Percy, or Mallet, what is their significance for 
English literary history? 

Originality in any absolute sense they of course did not have. 
To begin with, interest in the Bible as literature was no new thing 
in 1731, in spite of Husbands' declaration that he did not " remem- 
ber to have seen this Subject handled ex professo by any One." 
Robert Boyle's Some Considerations touching the Style of the 
Holy Scriptures (1663); Jean Leclerc's Essai . . . ou Von tache 
3 
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de montrer en quoi consiste la poesie des Hebreux (1688; trans- 
lated in 1692) ; 14 William Nichols' Conference with a Theist, 
Part iv (1699) ; Robert Jenkin's Reasonableness and Certainty of 
the Christian Religion, Book n (1700) ; 15 several papers in the 
Spectator, notably Nos. 327, 339, 453 (1712); Henry Pelton's 
Dissertation on Reading the Classics (1713).; 16 The Creation. A 
Pindarich Illustration of a Poem, Originally written by Moses. 
With a Preface to Mr. Pope, concerning the Sublimity of the 
Ancient Hebrew Poetry (1720) ; " Charles Gildon's Laws of Poetry 
(1721) ; 1S Penelon's Dialogues Concerning Eloquence (translated, 
1722) ; 19 Calmet's Dictionnaire . . . de la Bible (1722-24) ; 20 
A. Blackwall's Sacred Classics defended and illustrated (1725)- — 
these were but a few of the many works known to English readers 
in which, before 1731, the style of the Scriptures was analyzed, 
its Oriental character demonstrated, and its superiority to the 
classical style proclaimed in no uncertain terms. The concept of 
relativity in taste, too, had already had champions; 21 and Hus- 
bands in affirming that the Bible was to be judged by standards 
different from the classical did little more than echo the conclusion 
of Nichols a generation before, that it was " a great Mistake, to 
account the Greek and Latin Eloquence to be the only true Stand- 
ard of Eloquence ; for they are only the Standards of the Eloquence 
of those Nations . . . ; but they are far from being the Standards 

14 In The Young Students Library ... By the Athenian Society, London, 
1692, pp. 294-311. 

15 This work I have not seen. It is analyzed in the History of the Works 
of the Learned, August 1700, pp. 483-84. 

16 Third edition, 1723, pp. 110-14. 

17 Listed in Durham, Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, p. 430. 

I have been unable to find a copy. 
M Pp. 103-04, 115-21. 

19 By William Stevenson. See especially the Third Dialogue, pp. 133-98. 
Husbands quotes at length from this text toward the beginning of his 
Preface. 

20 Nbuvelle edition (Paris, 1730), hi, 237-38. 

31 See the texts cited by G. M. Miller, The Historical Point of View in 
English Literary Criticism (Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 20-23, and in addition, 
Nichols, A Conference with a Theist (1699), Third Edition (1723), ir, 
72-74, 90-91, 104; Hughes, "Remarks on the Fairy Queen" (1715), in 
Durham, op. cit., pp. 105-06; and B. Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees, 

II (London, 1729), 353 ff. 
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of the Eastern Eloquence, to which they bear very little or no 
Analogy." 22 Again, for the distinction which Husbands made 
between natural and artificial poetry and for the value which he 
attached to the former, there were precedents both in Addison's 
discussion in Spectator No. 160 of the "natural Genius" as 
opposed to the genius formed by rules, and in the rhapsodies of 
Shaftesbury over "things of a natural kind, where neither art 
nor the conceit or caprice of man has spoiled their genuine order 
by breaking in upon that primitive state." 2S Finally, Husbands 
was not the first to dwell upon the universality of poetry even 
" among the most uncultivated People " — the theme had been a 
commonplace even when Sidney introduced it into the Apologie 
for Poetrie 2i - — , or to interest himself in the remains of primitive 
literatures other than the Hebrew — Temple's remarks on ancient 
Scandinavian poetry in his essays Of heroic Virtue and Of Poetry 
(1690) ; Hickes' translation of the Incantation of Hervor (1705) ; 
Steele's quotation of two Lapland odes in the Spectator (1712) ; 
the elder Thomas Warton's versions of the Death Song of Regner 
Lodbrog and of Montaigne's American Love-Ode (published in 
1748, but apparently composed before 1723), 23 all antedated his 
studies in this field. In short, so far as the separate elements or 
ideas of the Preface are concerned, it contained little that a dili- 
gent reader of 1731 might not have collected from this or that 
earlier source. 

But if various earlier writers anticipated the individual points 
of view or interests to be found in Husbands' pages, none of 
them- — at least none whose writings are known to us — achieved 
anything precisely like his synthesis of these elements. To 
bring Hebrew Scriptures, Lapland songs, Runic and Welsh 
Odes together under the general concept of "natural" or primi- 
tive poetry, and to proclaim them, in certain qualities at least, 
equal or even superior to the Greek or Roman classics — this was 

" Conference, ed. tit., n, 73. 

23 Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson (New York, 1900), u, 125. 

M For Sidney's source see Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays 
(Oxford, 1904), i, 383-84. Several other texts of the same sort are given 
in Sir Thomas Pope Blount's De Re Poetica (London, 1694), pp. 1-5. The 
classic treatment of the theme in eighteenth-century literature was of 
course in Gray's Progress of Poesy, n, ii. 

M D. H. Bishop, in The South Atlantic Quarterly, xvr (1917), 364. 
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to do something essentially new. And because he did it, and did 
it with an enthusiasm and outspokenness which it would be hard 
to parallel anywhere before the second half of the century, 
Husbands deserves to be remembered among the critics and 
scholars who in the heart of the " classical " age were helping to 
prepare men's minds for the coming transformation of literary 
taste and ideas. 

Ronald S. Ckane. 

Northtvestern University. 



DANTE NOTES 
I. Dante's Obligations to Albertus Magnus 

Another unmistakable instance of Dante's indebtedness to 
Albertus Magnus may be added to those given by Toynbee in 
Romania, xx.iv (1895), 399-412: 

Vonvivio, II, 15 1 : ". . . quello albore, il quale noi chiamiamo Galassia. 
E puote essere che il cielo in quella parte e pva spesso, e pero ritiene e 
ripresenta quello lume; e questa opimione pare avere, con Aristotile, Avi- 
cenna e Tolommeo." 

Compare : 

Meteororum, Lib. I, Tractatus n, cap. ve 2 : "... circulus qui dicitur 
galaxia. . . . Causa .autem materialis quae est subjectmm, est pars ilia 
orbis quae spissior est alia parte orbis, et ideo retmens et repraesentans 
lumen solis et stellarum, et terminans visum per eumdem modum quo 
stellae retinent lumen et repraesentant et visum terminant. Et hujus 
signum est quod compertum est prob&tione astronomic*, quod circulus 
galaxiae movetur motu stellarum flxarum: hoc autem in centum annis 
gradu uno. Cujus autem motus est motus stellarum flxarum, oportet 
quod sit de natura stellarum : et haec est sententia Ptolemaei et Avioennae 
et aliorum Philosophorum et etiam Aristotelis." 

II. Legno? (Purg., vn, 74) 

After all the likely places have been searched in vain, an old 
maxim suggests looking into the unlikely ones. Certainly, the 
probabilities have been exhausted for the elucidation of that moot 

•Moore, Tutte le Opere di Dante Alighieri, Oxford, 1904, p. 268. 
•Albertus Magnus, Opera omnia, Paris, 1890-98, iv, 496-7. 



